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(Continued from the April Number.) 


Tux attempt to change the printed forms of the English language, for 
the ordinary purposes of books and newspapers, may be impracticable; 
and it may not even be desirable that such attempts should succeed; but 
the use of phonetic books for the purpose of teaching children to read, is 
both practicable and in the highest degree useful. So soon as the child 
has learned to read fluently in phonotype, it may take up common print, 
and read it easily from the general resemblance of the words on one page 
to those on the other; as has been proved experimentally in thousands of 
cases. The child thus taught to read common print, has its orthography 
more firmly fixed in his memory, because he perceives more clearly its odd- 
ities and anomalies. Bad spelling usually arises from an attempt to spell 
phonetically with the common alphabet; but this would be less likely to be 
done by one who had been accustomed to associate the idea of phonetic val- 
ue only with a different alphabet. The use of a phonotype, for teaching a 
child to read has also the advantage of giving unceasing instruction in accu- 
racy of enunciation, and no other method has been so successful in removing 
from a school provincialisms and vulgarities of pronunciation. For fixing 
the orthography of words in the memory, no practice is more useful than 
that of writing from dictation; but this means, of course, cannot be applied 
at a very early age. If we had phonotype in common use, it would be 
well to have the child taught to write at the seme time that he is taught 
to read; but, with our present “ heterotypy”’ (as it has been facetiously 
called), we must be content to begin writing at the time of transition 
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from phonotypy, when the progress in reading will of course be much 
more rapid than in writing. 

The approach to ordinary orthography, through phonetic type, leads 
very naturally to etymological considerations, which will be of interest 
and value to a child several years before he is ready for questions of syn- 
tax. Words themselves must be understood before they can be intelli- 
gently classified. When a word is introduced to the child, in its ortho- 
graphic dress, and he laughs, as well he may, at the oddity of its costume, 
we may tell him of its gradual growth into its present form, and show 
him how the silent, or the mispronounced letters in it are the record of 
its ancient pronunciation, or of its derivation, or of an early error in its 
supposed derivation. This will lead us to explain to the pupil the con- 
ventional element in language: that usage is the right and rule of speak- 
ing; and then we may go further back, and show how much is really 
natural in the orgin of language, and how the meaning of words some- 
times sprang from an imitation of sounds, from the musical expression of 
speech, and from instinctive attempts at expression through the position 
of the organs of speech. <A child of six years old will recognize the na- 
sal element in the meaniug of such words as snail, snake, snap, snare, 
snarl, sneak, sneer, sneeze, snicker, sniff, snipe, snivel, snooze, snore, 
snort, snout, snub, snuff, snuffle, and see how easily the word nose can 
be introduced into the definition of each. Then it will be interested to 
know that the Latins also called the nose, nasus. 

The forms, even, of the individual letters may be made the occasion of 
pleasant lessons in the origin of written language, — the probable devel- 
opment of Shemitic alphabets from phonetic hieroglyphics, and of the 
European alphabets from those of Phonecia. If such instructions do 
not awaken a scholarly turn of mind, and lead to literary taste, they will 
at least relieve the dryness of the spelling-book, and give the child some 
glimpses into the numerous and subtle ties which bind us with all the 
generations which have preceeded us. 

The use of language is to be acquired at first by imitation. The study 
of books on grammar and composition does not belong to the early years 
of life, and it is a complete inversion of the natural method to give a 
child abstract themes for composition before he is old enough to think on 
such themes of his own accord. In the like manner, it is not in the true 
course of nature to teach a child to declaim before he can comprehend the 
pieces selected for declamation. The most instructive reading for a per- 
son of any age is that whose tone of thought is above his average thought, 
and yet not beyond his grasp; and the best exercise for a child, in learn- 
ing to think and to express his thought, is to commit to memory such 
poetry or prose as is worth being treasured up forever in remembrance, 
but which is not entirely beyond his comprehension. Let him also, with 
the book before him, extemporaneously, turn good verse into good prose, 
and repeat the process so frequently as to be able to do it without hesi- 
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tation. Before the child can write well he can dictate a narative of some 
real event in his own experience; and, as soon as he can write, he should 
be accustomed to writing, at first narrative, afterwards gradually coming 
to more abstract forms of composition, but always upon subjects with 
which he is familiar. 

When foreign tongues are taught, —and every liberally educated per- 
son should at least have a sufficient acquaintance with them to develop 
his philological tastes, if he have any, —the method of nature, it seems 
to us, requircs a blending of several modes of study. The pronunciation 
should be a matter of first importence; the student deciding, in the case 
of a dead language, on some fixed principles, and, in the case of a living 
language, getting as nearly as possible to actual present usage of the best 
speakers. Next comes the translating, and finally the grammar. The 
interval of time between these is not of importance; but it is of import- 
ance, in the study of any language, to read more than the small portion 
which you may daily analyze critically, with grammar and dictionary. 
Let neither mode of study be neglected; a portion in one book being 
thoroughly studied each day; while, in some other book, several pages, 
are rapidly and imperfectly read. The words and constructions of most; 
frequent occurrence will thus become familiar by repetition, and to the 
discipline of the exact critical study of sentences will be added that ap- 
preciation of the general spirit of a language which can be attained only 
from a more rapid and extensive reading of its best writers. Thus, in 
music, also, the best culture is gained wheu the pupil is daily drilled to. 
extreme accuracy in the practice of select pieces, and also daily exercised 
in reading at sight several pages of new music. In the order of nature 
the child hears language and music long before it has the power to ana- 
lyze and study them; and, in the order of study, it is better to have 
reading precede, in some degree at least, a critical and thorough study. 

When translating from a foreign tongue into our own, there are two 
extremes in method, both of which are admirable, while the mean be- 
tween them is worthless. In the study of a language you have two 
objects in view, —one to learn the language, and the other to gain from 
the study a strength and facility in the use of your own. Now, in learn- 
ing a foreign tongue, one cannot translate too literally, keeping to the 
order and construction of the original; while, for the purpose of culture 
in the use of the vernacular, and indeed for understanding, in the earlier 
stages of study, the real thoughts of the author, one cannot be too care- 
ful to translate into the most appropriate and idiomatic English. We 
would, therefore, habitually accustom the student to a double rendering, 
first literally, then idiomatically; and in the literal rendering allow even 
etymological fidelity to the prefixes and parts of acompound word. Thus 
in the proverb, Unkraut vergeht nicht, may have the double rendering, 
An un-plant thoroughly-goes not; that is, Weeds never die out. The 
habit of literal rendering may be dropped as soon as the student has ac- 
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quired the power of reading and understanding the foreign language with- 
out a mental transposition into the vernacular idiom; but the habit ot 
correct rendering into easy and idiomatic English must be cultivated care- 
fully as long as the study of the language is pursued;—the first is for a 
for a temporary use; the second for a permanent possession. Next to 
the ability to act well must be placed the ability to speak well,—and in- 
deed, so interwoven are the functions of the human being, that the ability 
to express thought increases the ability to think, and the power to think 
increases the power to act. The common opinion, that the development 
of one power is at the expense of another, arises from the fact that the 
developed power is usually one that was by natural gift predominant; and 
the power that has dwindled, at first naturally feeble, has not had sufficient 
exercise to keep it of its original strength. 

The brief limits to which we are compelled to compress these papers 
force us to give them a fragmentary character, and to leave each branch 
of the subject but partially developed: hoping that the connection and 
unity of the parts will be apparent to the reader w.0 carries in his mind 
the general principles announced in our first article; and that such read- 
ers may find here hints that shall lead them, in the course of their own 
thoughts, to new contirmations of the general truth and utility of these 
views, and to new applications of them to special points in education. 

The fourth general group of studies, included in our great division of 
history, we have designated in our tabular view by the word law. Man 
is not content with thinking and expressing his thoughts, with subduing 
outward nature to his needs, and making it subservient to his purposes; 
he.also seeks to govern his fellow-men. The child is born subject to his 
parents, aud the family government has always been a type, perhaps sug- 
gesting and leading to the government of tribes and nations. At all 
events, there are no men to be found without some traces of government, 
and, in all civilized countries, there has been developed the idea of im- 
persenal law, in the organization of a community whose associated wis- 
dom shall decide upon what is right and what is for the best interests of 
the whole; whose associated power shall enforce the right and develop 
the good, as far as the limits of its ability extend. The historical study 
of these relations of men is necessary, not only to a full development of 
the student’s mental powers, but as a preparation by which he is fitted 
for an intelligent participation in the rights and duties of those relations. 

The method of nature is here evident, that the child is born into the 
family, and learns, by subjection to his parents, the duty of subjection to 
all just autaority, before he can understand the ground on which the au- 
thority rests. He is brought under the order and discipline of the family, 
before he can rise to the comprehension of that vast scheme of universal 
order, planned by Infinite Wisdom, in obedience to the impulses of Un- 
fathomable Love, and carried into execution by Almighty power, —the 
Universal Order after which all wise legislation strives, according to which 
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all just judicial decisions are framod, and which all righteous executive 
power secks to embody. 

So, in the school, the first and most important ideas of law come not 
from histories and constitutions, nor from political orations, read or stud- 
ied by the child, but from the wise and just discipline of the school-room, 
from the rules of play observed among his school-fellows, and from the 
perception that the parents and the teachers are also subject, even in 
school matters, to the laws of the commonwealth and to the votes of the 
town. The judicious teacher, by occasional words, rightly directing the 
child’s attention for the moment to such themes, gives what we have 
called incidental instruction in politics and law. The next step, in this 
branch of study, is history in the ordinary sense of the word. After- 
wards, in the higher school or college, the pupil should take a brief course 
of study in constitutional law, commentaries on the constitution of his 
own state, of the United States, and of Great Britain, comparing them 
with those of Greece and Rome, and of the Hebrew Commonwealth. 

It was our original purpose, in commencing these papers, to have con- 
tinued them so as to embrace remarks on psychological and theological 
studies; but, as circumstances have compelled us to defer the remaining 
papers to an indefinite period, we will append here some general cautions 
to the reader, which we had proposed to leave to the end. A recent very 
friendly criticism on our views shows a misapprehension of them, by say- 
ing that we have placed the studies of the encyclopedia in a right line, 
instead of in a circle, and that we have provided only for the education 
of the knowing faculties, without providing for the education of the pow- 
ers of expression and action, and of the feelings and sentiments. 

Let the teacher, who is really desirous of knowing the true plan of ed- 
ucation, remember that the body and its organs need training and care 
for their preservation and full development; that the sentiments and pas- 
sions need to be judiciously called into play, and guided in their direction; 
that, above all, promptness and efficiency of action, and perseverance of 
purpose, are to be cultivated with great care, under a consecration to the 
love of God, and charity to men. In our scheme of studies we are show- 
ing what we consider the natural order of intellectual growth, and the 
following of its order will simply give the best opportunities for the other 
kinds of education. Thus intellectually we place the cultivation of the 
powers of observation first in the seale, preceding that of the inventive 
and of the reasoning powers. This intellectnal order of nature gives the 
opportunity, in physical education, of keeping the young child out of 
doors, rambling, under the guidance of its teacher, by the roadside, or 
over the pastures, to the benefit of his body as much as of his mind. 
The same intellectual order gives, in moral education, the opportunity for 
developing pure tastes, the love of natural beauty, and affording social 
pleasures of a higher character than in the ordinary plays of the school- 
yard. It gives also the best opportunity for impressing the young heart 
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with the infinite wisdom and love manifested in creation; and the free- 
dom of the walk allows the opportunity for the child to manifest its own 
choice and will in showing kindness to its playmotes according to the 
command of the Heavenly Father. In like manner, the whole arrange- 
ment of the intellectual problems placed before the human spirit would 
be found, if we understood it in its natural order‘ toj]be adapted for the 
appropriate furtherance, at the proper age, of each part of physical, mor- 
al, and religious education. 

The complaint which has been made, that an intellectual education is 
of no moral benefit, but rather a moral injury, so far as it is well ground- 
ed, is grounded as much upon the fact that our intellectual drilling has 
been inverted in its order, crippling rather than cultivating the powers of 
observation, as upon the fact that the attention given to intellectual edu- 
cation has withdrawn the attention from moral training. This idea 
apyears to have been one of the moving springs in the heart of the late 
lamented Josiah Holbrook. In like manner, the injury done to the bodily 
health of children, by over-study, comes as much from the unnatural in- 
version of studies, the giving of that which is abstract before that which 
is concrete, as from the absolute amount of time spent by the children in 
close attention to the subjects set before them. Whatever be the amount 
of knowledge acquired in a given time, the ease of its acquisition will, 
evidently, be partly proportional to the lucidness and naturalness of the 
order in which it was acquired. The purely intellectual question of the 
true order of studies is, therefore, intimately connected, in more than 
one mode, with the question of moral and physical training, with the 
whole question of the highest welfare of the individual and the family, 
the state, and the church. 

Nor, in either physical, intellectual, moral, or religious education, 
should we forget the artistic side;—that is to say, we must remember that 
skill in expression or‘action is as desirable as simple power. A man not 
only needs power, but needs it under control, else it loses its worth. Of 
how little avail would physical health and strength be to a man who could 
neither walk well nor swim well, who was at ease neither on the rower’s 
seat nor in the saddle, who could neither drive nor skate, who could nei- 
ther mow nor dig, but who, in all manly sports and all useful labors, 
found himself strong indeed, but clumsy and inefficient for lack of skill. 
In like manner, he would feel humbled and awkward indeed, who was 
conscious of great thoughts, and of deep emotions, and of a strong pur- 
pose to right, and was nevertheless unable to express himself either by 
spoken or written words, by chisel or pencil, or by musical tones, or by 
well-planned and well-timed deeds. 

While all studies must be used as means of developing and guiding 
some power of action and expression, as well as of understanding, it is 
perhaps the especial function of the historic studies, of trade, art, lan- 
guage and law, to cultivate the powers of expression; and the teacher 
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must remember to apply them in such manner as to produce this end. As 
the bread of the mind is truth, so the bread of the moral nature is action, 
or expression, and the pupil must be drawn out into expression, not made 
the mere recipient of instruction. 

To pass to the other point in which we would caution the reader against 
a misapprehension of our views, it does not follow, because we have ar- 
ranged the five branches of the hierarchy in a certain logical manner, 
with mathematics at one end and theology at the other, that this order is 
to be followed in arranging successive years of school life. It would bet- 
ter apply to the minutes. The order is that of logical development, that 
in which the subjects are to be successively unfolded to their fullest ex- 
tent; but it would be absurd to postpone physical teaching entirely until 
a full knowledge of mathematics had been obtained, and so of any other 
branches. We may perhaps compare the course of education to the 
phyllotactic spiral on a two-fifths arrangement. The mathemathics are 
the row of leaves on which the zero leaf is to be taken, and you cannot rise 
to a higher point in your mathematics, except by running round through 
the other four rows. For the full. harmonious development of the child’s 
mind we need a perpetual recurrence to the five essential branches of in- 
quiry suggested by every sight of nature. The youngest child in the 
school brings in, perhaps, a dandelion. What is its form, and the num- 
ber of its rays? What is its color, taste, and smell, its medicinal effects, 
its relations to the sunflower and other composite plants? —these are 
questions of physics. The derivation of its name, dandelion,—dents de 
lion, dens leonis,—from the form of the leaf, and of the generic name, 
taraxacum, from its medicinal effect; the fact of its introduction from 
Europe; the quotation of the lines,— 


“ Dear common flower, that grow’st beside the way, 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold ;”— 


these would be historical instructions from the same simple flower. Then 
ask the child to tell you why he likes this flower so much; whether it is 
because it is prettier than morning-glories, or because it comes so early, 
or because it is so common,—and you stimulate him, perhaps, to one of 
his carliest efforts at psychological self-examination. Finally, speak to 
him reverently and warmly of the goodness of the Heavenly Father, who 
has spread beauty with so unsparing a hand before us, and tell him of the 
Saviour’s appeal to our conscience, drawn from the beauty of the lily, 
using simple language that he can understand,—and you will have given 
him theological lessons also. 

Now, every lesson in the school of life will lead, as simply as this dan- 
delion has done. to the five great branches of intellectual studies; and no 
lesson has been fully taught until it has thus been linked into relation 
with all the main lines of dependent truth. The simplest geometry has 
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its application to physics, its history of discovery and application, its 
psychological questions of the foundations of belief and the nature of 
proof and its theological aspect, in such queries as whether the relations 
of space are or are not dependent on the constitutions of our minds, and 
thus on the will of the Creator. The cycle of these five branches must 
be daily recurring, and our aim has been, in these articles, to show in 
what order the five branches are to be placed, which must always pre- 
eede the others, which must first receive full development, and which, the 
crown and glory of the whole, must always be least within the reach of 
finite faculties. 





TEACHING ASTRONOMY. 


Tue editor of the Carolinian, Fayetteville, N. C., had some experience 
in teaching astronomy, of which he gives the following amusing account: 

‘We were teaching an ‘ academery’ down in the wire grass county of 
South Georgia, soon after we left college, and among the ‘ higher branch- 
es’ taught in that ‘institution,’ were the rudiments of astronomy, to 
which advanced text-book we had introduced a class of sand-hill boys and 
gopher-trapping girls, ranging in age from fourteen to twenty years. A 
few recitations, confined principally to the correction of mutilated pro- 
nunciations—as ‘ stairs,’ ‘ hevingly bodies,’ ‘the yearth,’ ‘comics,’ ‘ plan- 
ics,’ etc., when we made to the ‘advanced class’ the startling and in- 
credible announcement that the sun did not rise and set daily; that the 
revolution of the carth on its axis made night and day, ete. There were a 
few open conntenances in that gaping, wonder-stricken class, about then. 

‘“‘ Next morning we were waited on by a grave, sage-looking patron of 
ours, who, with some asperity of countenance, as we imagined, contempt- 
uous severity of expression, thus delivered himself :— 

«We ’ve employed ye here to larn our young ’uns, haint we ?’ 

‘We assented to the proposition. 

‘¢< Well,’ continued he, ‘ what ’s all this riggy marole and stronomy, 
and stuff about the sun not settin’ and risin’, and the yearth turnin’ up- 
side down of a night, and sich like infidel talk ye’ve been foolin’ the 
scholars with ?” 

“Now, thought we, for a triumph of science,—a lighting up of this 
benighted understanding. Inviting him into the academy, we proceeded 
to draw a diagram upon the blackboard for illustration. ‘Now,’ said we, 
‘the sun is ninety-five millions of miles from the earth—’ ‘Stop,’ cried 
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he, ‘how do you know that? Who’s been thar to measure it? What 
surveyor ’s ever drug his chain over that route? ’Taint so!’ 

‘«TIn vain we assured him that scientific men had demonstrated it, phi- 
losophers proved it beyond a doubt, and that all the learned and eminent 
men in the world admitted and believed it. 

««¢ They don’t know nothin’ about it,’ was his dogmatic response, ‘not 
a bit more ’n I do, and they ’ve never been any closer to the sun than I 
hey. It’s agin reason, sense, and Scripter to say the sun don’t set—for 
there ’s a text that, may be, you ’ve seed if you ever read the Bible— 
which I can scarcely believe you ever did—sayin’, ‘from the risin’ of the 
sun to the goin’ down thereof’; and see here, young man, if you can’t 
teech the children somthin’ better ’n sich fool and infidel argyment, you 
mout as well look out for a Dooly settlement, whar thar ain’t no churches, 
and the folks never heerd o’ the Bible.’ 

““We caved, wiped out the diagram with onr left coat-tail, bowed out 
our indignant patron, and the next morning the ‘stronomy’ class was 
advanced to Peter Parley’s geography: and the sun permitted to rise and 
set as usual.” 





THE FROZEN BROOK.* 


Far to the north of fable-land, stands a snow-capped mountain. Tow- 
ering high above the clouds that float lazily about, its sides covered by 
sturdy evergreens or broken by rocky projections, it seems, when viewed 
from a distance, the very impersonation of beauty and grandeur. But 
upon approaching, the trees that looked so bright and green, grew de- 
formed and yellow, and cast huge shadows,—shadows so deep and appalling 
the bravest man would shrink from entering them. As one advances 
still farther, he discovers, behind the mossy rocks, yawning caverns, and 
the thin hedged pathway is full of pitfalls, but half concealed by decaying 
vines. 

This mountain is the mountain Se/f, and woe to him who attempts to 
explore it. If he escape the pitfalls, and be not lost in some of the nu- 
merous caverns, he will certainly fall a prey to the savage beasts that 
abound there. Close beneath, along the base of the mountain, runs the 
brook Good Intentions, a merry, prattling rivulet, dancing and singing in 
the sun-light: stealing deftly around the stones that fill its channel, ca- 
ressing the broad petals of the lilies, or murmuring through the pendant 
branches of the willow, this little brook was contented and happy. 





* Read at the High School exhibition, at Janesville, March 30, 1860. 
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In fable-land, you know, there is but one language. Earth and air, 
sun and moon, speak familiarly to each other. Once, when Good Inten- 
tions was singing its merriest song, the sun spoke to it, saying, ‘“ Little 
brook, you have had a merry life thus far: you have made friends of the 
buds and flowers—eve n the wild beasts of the forest come often to listen 
to your pleasant talk; but you cannot always toy with flowers,—you have 
a duty to perform else where. Beyond the meadow beside you, through 
which lies your course, is a large city: hundreds of rivulets just like you 
are hurrying toward it and will unite in one grand river. Then upon 
your commingled waters will float many ships, freighted with comforts 
for people of foreign lands; and, although you are but small, you shall 
be part of the ocean. Leave this grim mountain very soon, for if its 
shadow be cast upon you, chains of ice will hold you captive forever. Be 
wise, and pursue the course pointed out to you without delay; for in de- 
lay is danger.” 

Good Intentions listened with mingled sensations of curiosity and de- 
light. That it was destined for so high a purpose, was almost too good 
to be realised. Fully prepared, it hastened to the outlet toward the 
meadow. Just as it was casting the last look at the pleasures it was 
leaving, a bird burst into a song so sweet that it paused involuntarily to 
listen: the song was a long one, and had scarcely ceased when two stately 
antelopes came down from the mountoin, and stood upon the bank of the 
rivulet. 


Procrastination and Self Indulgence were beautiful to look upon: their 
eyes were large, soft and dreamy, and their voices full of pursuasive mel- 
ody. ‘‘ Whither away, little brook?” said Procrastination, “you will 
not leave us, will you?” ‘Ah yes, indeed. I must hasten on to the 
ocean,” answered Good Intentions. 

“‘Pshaw!’’ interrupted Self Indulgence, “you will have to bear 
great burdens, and rest neither night nor day: instead of your soft, 
mossy bed, you will roll over sharp stones, and dash against high, hard 
banks. Instead of the fragrant perfume of flowers you will be covered by 
dust and smoke. Here you can enjoy yourself as you will; there you 
have no time for aught but work.”” ‘‘ But when night comes, this odious 
mountain will bind me with chains,” cried the little brook. ‘But you 
will have plenty of time,” put in Procrastination. ‘‘ The shadows will 
not fall for hours yet.” 

Thus urged, Good Intentions tarried, listening to Procrastination and 
Self Indulgence, and scarcely heeded the shadows that crept steadily on. 
Often, as it grew chilly, it would determine to pass on to the meadow, 
but a sweet song, or a beautiful insect, or an open flower bud attracted it, 
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until the shadows of the mountain covered its waters. Then, indeed, it 
remembered the warning the sun had given it in the morning. Alas! the 
last rays were disappearing behind the mountain, and the brook lay in 
dim twilight. Already the glittering ice-chains were forming an impassi- 
ble barrier; and, try as it would, the brook moved but slowly onward; 
and before it reached the meadow, Good Intentions found itself a prisoner. 
Fainter and fainter grew its struggles; quicter and quieter its once rest- 
less waters; deeeper, darker grew the shadow; thicker the chains of ice. 
And now the poor little brook is bound a captive to the mountain SeZ/. 

Little children just setting out upon life’s journey, with the long bright 
day before you, in which all your happy anticipations, all your fondest 
hopes, must be realized or disappointed, beware of this mountain. Flee 
away while yet it is morning. ‘ouch not the flowers. Listen not to the 
bird-songs. Tarry not by the willows. If you do Procrastination and 
Self Indulgence will charm you until the shadow falls and binds your 
heart with chains never to be broken, a prisoner to Self forever. 


CornELIA S. BARRERE. 





SPRING. 


THERE'S a voice in the air that whispers of Spring, 
And of life from the grave awakening ; 

A breath from a distant Summer clime, 

That bears an odor of flower and vine ; 

The cloudless view of the western sky 

Is softer and warmer to mine eye ; 

The icy chain that the stream hath bound, 

By the hand unseen, without a souvd 

Has been broken; its waters, turbid and dank, 
Weep o’er the sides of its mossy bank : 

And the roots of the violets pulsate and thrill, 
And the lily bulbs, and the daffodil, 

Each to the other touch and sing 

Their morning song to the welcome Spring. 


J. R. Goopwiy, in Merry’s Museum. 
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PAST AND PRESENT. 
AN OLD MAN’S SOLILOQUY. 


“Up from the dim old past are visions stealing, 
Bright visions, tinged with memory’s finest gold, 
That wake within the throbbing breast a feeling, 
Though in years grown old.” 


The present days shine not with the unclouded brightness, 


“ That lighted up life’s spring time bowers, 
And gave such fragrance to the flowers.” 


A calmer light is shed o’er all, and, looking through the windows of 
my soul, life seems to-day a holier thing: less bright but not less beauti- 
ful the present days, than those that glided by at dawn. The flowers that 
spring up along life’s pathway, are not less glorious, although less gay: 
the birds that warbled in the morning time their loudest, wildest melo- 
dies, still sing their songs to me, but in lower, sweeter tones: the sum- 
mer showers kissed by the sunshine, wear the same bright hues as 
spring’s first rainbow; and the moistening drops of hope that now de- 
scend, call forth new buds of joy to bloom around the heart, and shed 
perfume along life’s way, almost as sweet as those which, e’er my infant 
feet o’erstepped the bounds of childhood, looked up to me and smiled. 

Hope ever brightens the present hours: I have planted the willow o’er 
the graves of the early loved, whose tombstones pave the bickward path 
of life, and to them turned, when trials pressed and care o’ercame, to 
weep: then rose again, brushed off the tears, and, looking forward upon 
life’s coming years, saw new hopes arise, such as I thought might never 
die, and still I saw them wither and droop, and looked for more when they 
were dead. Thus are we ever hoping, “building castles in the air’ to 
see them overthrown, and straightway seeking from out the crumbling 
ruins a stone upon which to found another. 

Quivering along my spirit strings, runs the low, soft music of the pres- 
ent days, tender and sweet, like that Iheard when tut a child. Perhaps 
those tones have come to dwell with me once more, so oft I feel the joy- 
ous bliss of those glad hours when no alloy mixed up my cup of happiness, 
I used to laugh; and when I laughed ’twas fir real joy: ah yes, even now 
I feel the present is but a little way from where the breeze of long ago 
swept o’er my brow, and lightly played amid my hair. 

O, beautiful were the fair green isles of love and home that rose from 
out the waters of life’s troubled, dangerous sea: the memory of those 
isles make these, my lonely twilight hours, less gloomy ; end from their 





* Read at the High School Exhibition, at Janesville, March 30, 1860, 
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shores still be d the flowers that bid my soul in hope be strong, to breast 
with courage rougher seas. Fond memory leads me back to a little cot- 
‘age, a dear old home among the hills, with its haunts sublime and 
shady bowers: where the rugged pine and fir tree grew, casting deep, 
dark shadows o’er crystal streamlets that ran rippling down through rocky 
dells: the dear old orchard, where robins sang the whole day long, and 
the turf grew greenest, and the flowers the brighte-t, that I ;lucked to 
deck my Mary’s hair. There oft we wandered to gather the spicy mint 
that grew along the little brooklet’s bank. ‘That sunny bank still seems 
to me the loveliest spot of all the earth, for there I dreamed away life’s 
early, sinless years, and there I plighted faith to her who blessed and 
made the spot an Eden. Fond memories crowd so thick and fast that I 
can sea‘cely give the present a tithe of what I give the past. As oft as 
night’s dark mantle enfolds the earth, so oft will those, my early days, 
draw near to sing to me the songs that ne’er grow old. 

Progression with improving hand hath swe;t away the ivy and the vine 
that drooped low o’er the open cottage door, and ‘‘sent the shadows of 
their slender pointed leaves across the sanded floor.’”’ The fireplace too, 
where around the hearth we gathered, the noisiest, happiest set of boys 
and girls that ever "neath one humble roof-tree met, hath passed away. 
Yet, even now, I see a glittering row of bright tin dishes, placed with 
care upon the mantel-piece. Such nice brown bread my mother baked 
and gare to us in milk so rich and sweet: it never since has tasted thus 
to me; nor will it it e’er again, for then my heart had never ached, and 
never can it beat so light again. I do not pine in vain regret, but early 
years come back so bright and fair I love to chant their memories o’er. 

“The old man ceased, sweet slumber sto'e 
serenely o’er his care-worn frame, 
And wrapt in dreams his childlike soul 

Lived o’er the days of youth again.” 


Ilatriz D. Crow. 


DO YOU READ? 


By this question we do not mean to inquire whether you read the 
daily news and the current magazine literature, but whether you read 
as scholars understand the term. 

The answer to the question, ‘‘ Who are educated?”’ is a more difficult 
one than it might at first sight appear. And the crooked-minded and 
generally distorted monstrosities which are too often evolved by our im- 
perfect methods of culture, have a tendency to prejudice the masses 
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against a thorough education. They object, and very justly, too, to the 
expense of a training that frequently taxes them to their utmost, and 
which either unfits their sons for all the duties of life, or produces no 
good effect in modeling their characters or actions. 

We have all seen men going about with vast stores of knowledge in 
their brains, but with thread-bare coats on their backs; and with that 
whitish-blue color in their faces that indicates a strict and scant vegeta- 
rian diet, and a sluggish circulation of water in the veins, instead of warm, 
rich blood. Such a pinched-up, suffering expression have they about the 
mouth; and so ancient, so rusty, so feeble, so bewildered do they look: 
so jostled and elbowed by the world’s great, rough crowd, that the veriest 
hind, with broad shoulders and ruddy complexion, turns aside to gaze on 
them with pity. Anda sad reflection it is to us that such “ domes of 
thought”’ should be so lumbered with useless knowledge. 

A man may be as expert as a Porson or a Bently in digging out Greek 
roots, but what will it avail if he can make no man the better or the hap- 
pier for his knowledge ? How many prodigies of scholarship have shuf- 
fled through life, and died, without the world’s being the better for their 
ever having lived? Even the great scholars above named, — what have 
they done? Who knows? Had not their fame been watched by mummy- 
dry Dons in the cloisters of Oxford, who occasionally gave it a feeble air- 
ing, the names of the two greatest English linguists would, ere this, 
have been buried in oblivion. 

Such an education as they possessed, though, in some sense, profound 
and wide, lacked the vitalizing element, —was the mere skeleton, un- 
clothed with beauty or symmetry. On the other hand, we see a class, 
much greater in numbers, who have passed through our colleges, and 
learned nothing but the petty conceits and senseless tricks of idle and 
worthless students, who, so far from being able to translate their own 
diplomas, can not even read their own language intelligently, and whose 
attainments in English composition extend no farther than certain feeble 
attempts at love-making, through the art epistolary, in a “hand-of-write”’ 
wretchedly scrawling, and spelling most villainous. 

There is certainly a golden mean between knowing nothing and know- 
ing everything that is useless. There can be no positive necessity in na- 
ture that a man should either be a learned dunce or an ignorant fool. 

The mere pedagogue has always been a synonym for all that is disa- 
greeable in society, and a laughing-stock in literature for ages. The 
constant tendency of the teacher is to degenerate into this state. He can 
only avoid it by a generous culture of all his powers. And this culture 
must be constant, not spasmodic. If he stops, or even hesitates, the 
whirlpool sucks him in, and devours him up. 

We have always looked upon reading as the great right arm of a well. 
ordered method of instruction. An acquaintance with good books does 
more to enlarge and ennoble a man’s powers than all other means com- 
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bined. In fact, all the instruction in school has little other use than to 
teach us how to read wisely. But then he should possess books, not suf- 
fer them to possess him, and thus become the idlest of all moths, the book- 
worm. 

It has always been, still is, and probably will ever continue to be, a 
question, as to whether few or many books should be read. Macaulay 
says aman should read every thing. Hazlit thought twenty or thirty 
books were enough for any one to read, though we strongly suspect that 
he did not by any means live up to his own theory. Men of great crea- 
tive powers need fewer books. Men of talent merely, and those of com- 
mon clay, need to be warmed, and made fruitful, by daily intercourse with 
great minds and hearts, through the medium of books. 

Most men who have reached the meridian of life, who were born in the 
West, and in whose youth the only library found in the rude cabins of 
the backwoodsman was the almanac, and the Bible, and hymn-book, re- 
member how exceedingly precious was a new book to those who had a 
taste for knowledge; (and the number who had not such taste was much 
smaller than many would be likely to suppose.) The book became a neigh- 
borhood treasure, and passed from one rude home to another, until it had 
made the circuit of the settlement. It was handled with rough hands 
with a kind of reverent awe, and if its contents were such as appealed 
strongly to the sympathies of uncultured minds, they were discussed and 
“told o’er again” at “ choppings,”’ “log-rollings,”” and ‘‘ house-raisings,”’ 
with a homely enthusiasm that showed how deeply the speakers were 
moved. 

Then the library of a hundred or two volumes, raised by means of vol- 
untary contributions, and kept by him who was deemed wisest by his 
neighbors, was a sort of literary Mecca, to which the devotees of knowl- 
edge, from miles around, repaired every fortnight, to deposite one treas- 
ure and draw thence another. We have in our mind’s eye at least two 
neighborhoods which were enriched by the streams flowing from such 
fountains; and whose superior intelligence was so apparent as to be ac- 
knowledged by the whole country around. 

As a means of moral culture, a good book in the hands of youth is 
worth more than a thousand homilies. Create in them a taste for good 
reading, and you at once close a thousand avenues to vice. Introduce 
your boy at an early age to the society of the great and good, through 
their works: discuss their thoughts with him, not coldly, but with a 
warmth of admiration you can not but feel if your own heart has ever 
been stirred by a great idea: and if you do not kindle in his bosom a 
love for what is noble and pure, his natural disposition must be perverse 
indeed. 

To no man is extensive reading more necessary than to the teacher. 
Tle ought to lay the great world of literature under tribute to his vocation. 
By this means he will be able to lead his pupils from the lower, material 
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life, to the higher, ideal life, where lie the glories of the True, Beautiful, 
and Good. 

Let no young man imagine that because he has a thorough acquaintance 
with text-books, he is consequently qualified to teach. He that can im- 
part to his pupils nothing more than text-books, is but little better than 
an automaton. It lies not within his power to make the waters of wis- 
dom sweet to the taste of learners. Is it to be tolerated that while the 
intellect is being trained (and that but imperfectly), the remaining do- 
main of the child’s nature is to remain a barren waste: that the impress- 
ible season of youth, when the heart leaps to the embrace of truth, shall 
be allowed to pass by without the diviner part of the nature having been 
once stirred by a pure and disinterested emotion; — and all this that the 
head may he stored with knowledge, much of which can never be of the 
least possible use in the conduct of life ? 

We would rather a son of ours should be capable of thoroughly appre- 
ciating the grandeur of Milton’s thought and verse than, lacking this, that 
he should be enabled to calculate all the eclipses to take place between 
this and the end of time, or speak more languages than Mezzofanti. 

We would not be understood as undervaluing a text-book knowledge: 
that ought to be thorough; but a knowledge far wider and deeper must 
be added to it to enable its possessor to rank among the truly educated. 
We know men who are reputed to have a knowledge of text-books most 
extensive and minute, but who are so entirely ignorant of what is most 
desirable to be known in the field of literature as to excite our pity; and 
whe seem never to have dreamed that there is anything worth knowing 
that may not be expressed in an algebraic formula, or found in the in- 
flection of a Latin or Greek verb. Is it for men of such microscopic 
vision to reveal to the young mind tha glories of the Universe ?—Joun 
Hancock, tn Journal of Progress, March 4. 


TueReE is no department of human exertion in which a preliminary his- 
torical knowledge is so necessary as in education. The education of a 
people bears a constant and most pre-eminently influential relation to its 
attainments and excellencies— physical, mental, and moral. The nation- 
al education is at once a cause and an effect of the national character; 
and, accordingly, the history of education affords the only ready and per- 
fect key to the history of the human race, and of each nation in it,—an 
unfailing standard for estimating its advance or retreat upon the line of 
human progress. —Henry Barnard. 
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BOARDING AROUND. 
BY G. D. HUNT. 


“To study character in all its phases found, 
And fairly dine on human nature—just board round.” 


Tue subject of “‘ boarding around”’ is frequently discussed at teachers’ 
meétings and Institutes, at which resolutions are often passed denoun- 
cing the practice. The fact that many people live in a style either too 
contracted or too slovenly for a teacher to endure, when he has been ac- 
customed to genteel living, is regarded as a strong objection; and perhaps 
an objection equally stroug is the teacher’s desire for comfort and luxury. 
He is indeed finely accomodated when he has a home where, when not on 
duty, he may enlarge and improve his stock of knowledge and wisdom by 
communing with books and papers. Every true teacher is always learn- 
ing, and teaching too. But he is also a student of every day facts,—of 
people and manners, as well as the literature of the wise and the learned. 

By boarding around, teachers make themselves acquainted with the 
parents of their pupils, and thereby they may gain and preserve their 
confidence. They learn the character and real wants of their charge, and 
how to adapt their policy of instruction so as best to promote their moral 
improvement, and their advancement in learning. Many parents are dis- 
posed to harbor prejudices against schoolmasters. These prejudices will 
be much mitigated by their being sociable and agreeable with them when 
not on duty. By observing the discipline of different families, they 
learn better how to govern a school; and this will bea pretty fair com- 
pensation for sleeping in log cabins, and partaking of homely fair. When 
teachers are what they should be, their conversation will be beneficial 
wherever they board: they will awaken interest in schools by talking, and 
at the same time will be enriching their own minds. Many teachers are 
young men and young women, who, in the course of time will be heads of 
families. For this station there is no better school than boarding around. 
In the home policy of different individuals there will be much seen worthy 
of attention—much to avoid and much that will suggest originality; and 
thus a person may contrive a wiser course for himself to pursue. 

In towns and cities it will generally be impracticable and inexpedient 
for teachers to board among their employers; but in the country, among 
farmers, it will be far otherwise. Hospitality is there a prominent trait; 
and often farmers would sooner board a teacher for a short time than to pay 
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him extra wages equal to his board in one place. The expense of house 
room and provisions they do not feel as much as town people. In country 
schools, therefore, boarding around is very advantageous on the score of 
economy. Where teachers can be boarded by their employers, their ser- 
vice can be had for a longer time for the same amount of money. Thus 
it will appear that there is a rational view to be taken of the subject of 
boarding around. It has advantages as well as a few disadvantages; and 
teachers must not expect all connected with their vocation to be ease and 
pleasantry. 





A SCHOOLROOM VISION 
BY BARD OF THE FOREST. 


Another school day’s work was done, 
And silence reigned once more ; 

While the shades of the siuvking autumn sun 
Lengthened upon the floor, 

And the quaint o d clock in the corner ticked, 
Long past the hour of four, 


A teacher sat by his schoolroom desk, 
Wearied with toil and care; 

And the drowsy breeze of the afternoon, 
Played with his locks of hair ; 

And lulled by the whispering of the trees, 
He dreamed in his schoolrvom chair. 


The years, like a scroll, had all passed by, 

It was the judgment. day ; } 
And around the throne of the Mighty Judge 

Were gathered the grave and guy, 
To see their deed in the balance placed, 

For the Master was to weigh. 


An ange! came to the teacher’s side, 
And taking h m by the hand, 
Led him up to the Master’s throne, : 

Where he saw a little band 
Of those he had taught in bygone years, 
Come home to the “ Better Lind,” 
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Their hearts were untainted by sad regrets, 
For the world they had left afar ; 

Bu: they sang the praise of the King of Kings 
As they githered around the bar 

To receive in their foreheads the sign and seal 
Ot the “Bright and Morning Star.” 


** Teacher,” said the Mighty Judge, 
“T've a crown of life for thee; 
Thou hast trained and prepared this little band 
For the courts of E:ernity ; 
Thou hast done it unto the least of these, 
Thou hast done it unto me.” 


And the angels kissed his cheek and brow, 
And robed him in spotless white ; 

And they placed a harp within his hand, 
Aud gave him a ciown of light, 

And they bore him up near the Master’s throne, 
To a seat upon the right. 


When the teacher awoke, the setting sun 
Fell faint upon the floor, 

And the quaint old clock in the corner clicked 
Long past the hour of four; 

But the teacher’s heart was full of hope, 
And he never grew weary more. 


Kenosua, April, 1860. 


Epvucation can only promote the natural development of the mental 
powers towarJs the complete use of the reason; but can not alter the 
course of their development. It can increase the number of right ideas, 
and can make them clearer, but cannot introduce them to the mind by 
any other way nor under any other laws, than those necessary by its own 
original constitution.— Niemeyer. 
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Superintendent's Department 


WE give thiis month the law enacted the past winter amending the school law. 
Town Superintendents and District officers are requested to examine its provisions 
earefully, that their future action may be in avcordance with it. 


It will be seen that power is given to the district to authorize the admission of 
pupils from other districts, and to charge a fee for tuition; that power is given to 
the Board to make rules and regulations for the government of the school, and to 
suspend and expel scholars fur non compliance with said rules; and that the 
Board can require additional security of the Treasurer when they deem that al- 
ready given insufficient. 

Special district meetings can now be called by posting up four notices, except 
when a tax is to be raised, In that case three-fourths of the legal voters must 
be personally notified, and the notices must be posted the same as in other 
eases, 

Hereafter the School Fund is to be distributed in June, instead of in April, and 
districts will remember and raise funds enough at the next annual meeting to 
meet expenses till the money is appropriated. 


An Act to amend Chapter 23 of the Revised Statutes, entitled, ‘Of 
Common Schools.”’ 


The People of the State of Wisconsin, represented in Senate and Assembly, do anact as 
Sollows :— 

Section 1. Scction eleven of said chapter is hereby amended by striking out 
the word “ twenty.” in the first line of sub-section nine, and inserting instead the 
word “fifty”: also, by adding an additional sub-section to said section eleven 
which shall read as follows: “To authorize the District Board to admit to the 
privileges of the school persons not residing in the district, whenever such admis- 
sion will not interfere with the accommodation or instruction of the scholars re- 
siding therein, and to fix a fee for tuition per term, quarter, or year, to be charged 
the person thus admitted.” 


Sec. 2. Section thirty-nine is hereby amended by adding to said section the fol- 
lowing words : ‘‘and shall have power, 1st, to make all needful rules and regu- 
lations for the organization, gradation and government of the school or schools 
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established in the district; said rules to take effect and be in force when a copy 
of the same, signed by a majority of the Board, shall be filed with the clerk; 2d, 
to suspend any pupi! from the privileges of the school for non-compliance with 
the rules established by them, or by the teacher with their consent; 3d, to ex- 
pel from school any pupil who shall persistently refuse or neglect to obey the 
rules and regulations above mentioned, whenever, upon due examination they 
shall become satisfied that the interests of the school demand such expulsion.” 


Sec. 3. Section forty-five is amended by striking out the word “ March,” in the 
second line of sub-section four, and inserting the word “ June ” in lieu thereof. 


SEc. 4. Section one of chapter one hundred and thirty-eight of the General 
Laws of 1858, now comprising a part of chapter twenty-three of the Revised 
Statutes, is amended by striking out the following words in the seventh and 
eighth lines thereof; to wit: “by notifying all the legal voters in said district,” 
and by adding to said section the following words: ‘‘ Provided, that no tax shall 
be voted at a special meeting unless three-fourths of the legal voters shall have 
been notified, either personally or by leaving a written notice at their places of 
residence, stating the time, place, and objects of the meeting, at least six days be- 
fore the time appointed therefor.” 


Sxc. 5. The boundaries of any union school district formed in accordance with 
the provisicns of section twelve of chapter one hundred and thirty-eight, afore- 
said, may be altered in the same manner that the boundaries of common school 
districts are altered; and the provisions of law governing the action of the Town 
Superintendents in relation to the alteration of common school districts shall, so 
far as the same are applicable, be applied in the alteration of union school dis- 
tricts ; Provided, that no union school district shall be disorganized unless a ma- 
jority of the electors shall, at an annual meeting, vote for such disorganization. 


Src. 6. Whenever the Director and Clerk of any school district shall deem the 
security upon the bond of the Treasurer insufficient, they shall have the right to 
demand additional security, and the refusal or neglect of the Treasurer to furnish 
such additional security shall vacate his office ; which shall be filled by the Board 
as provided in section twenty-three of the chapter of which this act is amend~ 
atory. 


Sec. 7. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage and 


publication. 
Wm. P. LYON, 


Speaker of the Assembly. 
BUTLER G. NOBLE, 
Lt. Gov. and Prest of the Senate. 


Approved April 2, 1860. 
ALEX. W. RANDALL. 
Published April 13th, 1860. 


Blank returns for the Town Superintendents and District Clerks will be for- 
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warded in in a few days to all who are entitled to them, and every officer is 
earnestly requested to use great care in filling the blanks, and making his returns 
in due time. 
J. L PICKARD, 
State Supt. Pub. Ins. 


Mathematical Department. 


2 





Solution of Problem No. 37.— —_ equals whole number, per ques. 
24p+17—11 


i7 =whole number. Rejecting 








=p; thenz=24p+17. Also 


: is also whole number. Multiplying by 





quotient, the remainder . a 


35p — ee ‘ . 
5 we have -~..—-=whole number. Rejecting quotient, the remainder 


p—4 
7 
408q-+113—3 
li 


= whole number=q: then p=17q7+4, and a=4087+113. Also, 


=whole number per question. Rejecting quotient, the 








remainder, 4 equals whole number, equals S; and g=11S, where S 
i1’ “4 q 


may be taken any number at pleasure. Putting S=0, then g=0, p=4, 
and z=113, which is the least answer. Putting S=1, then g=1]1, p= 
191, and z=4601, which is the next smallest number answering the con- 
ditions of the question. Bear CREEK. 


11 


— > itleads Andiae dt: wile 
Solution of Problem No. 37.—Place —==A +54? (1); 7 =B+yp 


24 


(2); and * = 0455, (3). Clearing equations (1), (2), and (3) of 
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fractions, we find z=244+17=17B+11=11C+3, (4). Since zx is to 
be a whole number, A, B, and C are whole numbers. By equation (4) 


17B+11=24A+417. Hence, B=— 7 Multiplying this equation 


0 
by 5 gives opt 4 + yy 094t 18 


17 7 Since A and B are whole 





numbers, As =N=whole number. Hence, 4=17N—13. There- 


fore, e=24(17N—13)+17=408 N—295. This value of 2x placed in 


408 N—298 N-1 
OOS =a We. ofbig Fee Be 
Tl 37 N—27 + li 





equation (4) gives C= Since C and V 


ry 


are whole numbers, — 





==M=whole numbers. Hence, N=11M+1; 


1 
therefore, z=408(11M+1)—295—4488M+113. Put M=—0; then c= 
113, the required number. L. CAMPBELL. 


Explanation of Rule for Geometrical Progression.—Let a equal first 
term of any progression, m equal number of terms, and r equal the ratio. 
The series will bea+ar+ar’+ar’, etc. Now, the first power of r stands 
in the second place, the second in the third, the third power in the fourth 
term. The power of the ratio is always less by one than the number of 
the terms; therefore the x term would equal ar’. Now, if Z represents 
the last term, Z=ar'~'. Take the series, and let S equal the sum; then 
S=atar+ar?+ar'+ . . +ar?+4ar", (1). Multiply this by r, 


and rS=ar-+ar?+ar* ... ... ar*—+car", (2). Subtract (1) from (2), 
and rS—S=ar"—a. Observe that S=ar"", Sr=ar*; therefore (r—1) 
Sill niet; Se. 

r—l 


The above is simply this, when put in words: Raise the ratio toa 
power less one; multiply by the first term and it will give the last; mul- 
tiply the last by the ratio, less 1. If Adams says subtract 1, it is wrong 
unless 1 equals the first term. S. T. ArMstTRONG. 


Solution of Problem No. 38.—As the distance from A to B is con- 
stant, equal to the distance from M to X, the course of A is unrestricted. 
also the distance from Mto N; and B travels no specified direction, the 
question will admit of several answers. If we suppose that the distance 
from M to N equals the distance A travels in 3 hours, viz.: 6 miles, A’s 
course at right angle with a line joining MN, and B travels on the cir- 
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cumference of a circle having a radius equal to MN, and in three hours 
had traveled } of the distance from N to 4, it is evident that the con- 
ditions of the question will be satisfied. On that supposition, if lines 
be drawn from B to A, from B to M, and one from B perpendicular to 
to the line 4%, the first two with AJ will be an isosceles triangle, the 
line from B perpendicular to the base will bisect the base, and the angle 
formed by the perpendicular and BY will equal the angle formed by the 
lines BM MN; and one mile would be B’s perpendicular distance from 
MN, and would be equal to the natural sine corresponding to radius 6, 
or .1666+ would be the natural sine to radius unity, From a table of 
natural sines we find this angle to be 9° 36’, nearly; therefore the follow- 
ing proportion: 90° : 9° 36’::9.4248 : 1.005312, B’s distance the first 
hour. By following the same course of reasoning, we find the second 
hour. A line joining BM and MN would form an angle of 19° 28’. 
90 : 19° 28’::9.4248 : 2.038549, B’s distance in 2 hours. Taking his 
first hour’s travel, we have 1.033237, B’s distance the second hour. In 
3 hours he evidently travels } of the distance AN, or 3.1416; which gives 
1.103051 as B’s distance the third hour. S. T. ArmsTRoNG. 


Problem No. 41.—A tree growing perpendicular to the horizon, on an 
inclined plane, was broken off by the wind so that the top struck the 
ground 20 feet from the foot of the tree. Now, if it had fallen in the op- 
posite direction it would have struck 40 feet from the foot of the tree. 
If the tree was 80 feet in hight, it is required the point at which the tree 
broke; also the inclination of the plain. S. T. A. 


Problem No. 42.—I wish to build a manufactory. The materials are 
to be brought from two places, A and B, and the manufactured articles 
are to be carried to market at C. The cost of haulage from A and B to 
the manufactory, and from the manufactory to C, are a, b and ¢ dollars 
per mile, respectively. Where shall I place the manufactory that the 
cost of haulage shall be the least possible. 





Pepacocy is the art of rendering men moral, in sucha way that, taking 
them to be natural men, they will be able to point out for themselves the 
way to be regenerated, and thus to change their first nature into a second, 
an intellectual one, in such a manner that this second shall become habit= 
ual.— Hegel. 
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Goitorial Miscellany. 


e 





Tue Townsuie Liprary System.—The Legislature of 1859, by an almost 
unanimous vote, (19 to 3 in the Senate, and 51 to 10 in the Assembly,) passed 
the following law :— 


Section 1. Ton per cont. of the school fund income, subject to apportionment in the year 1860 
and anuually thereafter, togethr with the proceeds of a special state tax of one tenth of one 
mill on the dollar valuation, shall be, ani are hereby se¢ apart fur the purpose of establishing 
and replenishing town school libraries, the books for which to be purchased by public authority, 
and distributed in some just proportion among the towns and cities of the state. 


Src 2. A special annual tax of one tenth of one mill on the dollar valuation shall be and is 
hereby levied upon the taxable property in the state, to be collected in addition to and with the 
state tax levied annually to provide for the current expenditures of the state; and the proceeds 
of the said special tax are hereby appropriated annually for the purpose expressed in the first 
section of this act, 


Sxc.3, After the presont year, there shall be, and are hereby directed to be printed, folded 
and sewed by the state printer, a sufficient number of extra copies of the session laws, jour- 
nals, messages and documents of each year, to be placed in charge of the State Superintendent 
to supply each town and city school library in the state with a set; and these volumes shall be 
substantially bound, in such manner as the State Superintendent, with the approval of the 
Governor, shall direct, at a cost not exceeding thirty cents per volume, to be paid out of the 
fand set apart by this act for school library purposes. 


£xc.4 Section seventy-six of chapter twenty-three of the Revised Statutes is hereby re 
pealed. 


Sgo. 5. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage and publication 





Approved March 21, 1859 


Under this law there was assessed and collected last year the sum of $16,862. 
02, and there was set apart from the school fund the sum of $15,546.37, making 
a total sum of $32,408.39, to be expended in the purchase of books. 

As the law of 1859 was intended simply to organize the Library system, no 
provisions were inserted to prescribe the method of purchasing and distributing 
books, and it was confidently expected that the Legislature of 1860 would per- 
fect the plan, and put it in operation. In accordance with this idea, Mr. Pickard, 
the State Superintendent, after consultation with Chancellor Barnard, Hon. L. C. 
Draper, (the author of the law of 1859,) and other friends of education, prepared 
a bill, which was introduced into the Senate, Feb. 17, by Senator Hutchinson, 
Chairman of the Committee on Education, and which reads as follows :— 


Sxction 1, There shall bo elected by the two houses of the present legislature, in joint con- 
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vention, oa or before the fir t day of Murch, 1860, two persons to serve in conjunction with the 
Siate Superintendent of Public ins ruction as School Library Commissioners, one for a period 
of three years and the other for a period of six years, to be determined by lot. Thereshall be 
elected triennially thereafter one Commissioner, who shall hold his cffice for the term of six 
years from the first day of March of the year in which he shall be el-cted. Any vacancies oc- 
curring sali be filled in the same manner provided by law for filling vacancies in the Board of 
Regents 01 the State University, 


Sxc. 2. The State Superintendent of Public Instruction shall be ex-officio a member of the 
Board of School Library Comm ssioners with full power to act as one of said Board, but shall 
in no case rcczive compensativn for services rendered as com miss'oner. 


Szc.3. It shall be th» duty of the School Library Commissioners to «elect and determine the 
books for the town school l.braries of the State; to contract for said book» and their uniform 
binding, on the best terms for the interest of the State; and, to make such re. ulatious as they 
may deem advisabie, relative to the distribution and management of the ‘own school libraries. 
Provided, that no books of a denominational or sectarian characted shail be selected or appioved 
and no contract shail be binding upon thia State fo: more than one year. 


tec. 4. The School Library Commissioners shall file with the Secretary of State a duplicate of 
every contract made by them under the provisions of this act; and a duplicate invoice of every 
bil of books received by them, verified by the affidavit of the contractor, that such bo ‘ke were 
actually furnished by him, and that the prices named thereia were the prices actually charged 
therefor. The Secretary of State shall audit the claims of such contractor at rates not exceed- 
ing the prices named in such contract anc verified affidavit, upon the ceitificate of the Schou] 
Library Commissioners, that the umount of books has been received, and shall draw his war- 
raut upon the State Treasury, and the same shall be paid out of the Town School Library 
Fund. 


Src. 5. The Board of education of any city ehall constitute a City Library Board, and the 
Board of Supervisors, together with the Town Superintendent of any town shall consiitute a 
Town Library Board, who shall under advice of the School Library Cc mmiesioners adopt regu- 
lations for management of the city and town school libraries. 


Src. 6. The City or Town Li brary Boards may choose one or more Librarians, whe shall give 
bonds at least «qual to the value of the library placed under their care, for its safe ard proper 
keeping. Wher no such appointment o/ Librarian shall be made, the Clerk of the Board of Ed- 
ucation of any city, or the Town Clerk of aby town, ehall act as Librarian, and shall be sub- 
ject to the same rules as if appointed by the board. 


Sze. 7, The City or Town Library Boards may divide the libraries under their care, whenever 
they may deem advisable, for cor-venience of different parts of the cities or towns, but this di 
vision shall not be made for a longer pcriod than three months, when a: other distribution may 
be made. 


8x. 8. The city and town libraries shall be open at least one half day in each week to all 
pers ons residing in the city or town, under such regulations as city cr town Boards may acopt. 


Szc. 9. The School Library Commissioners thal] make an annual report of their doings tothe 
Governor, at the time when other reports are required, by law, to be made, for the use of the 
legislature. This report sha Jl embody atch facts as may be gathered from the several cities 
and towns, relative to their school libraries, together with such recommendations as they may 
deem best to make, which report shall be incorporated with the report of the Superintendent of 
Pablic Instructiun. 


£zc. 10. The several City and Town Library Boar 4s shall make an annual report of the conl 
dition of their librari es to the Superint: ndent of Pubiic Instruction, for the use of the Schoo- 
Library Com missioners, ou 01 before the first day of September, in each year. Any fvilure to 
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make sach rep -rt shall causo a forfeit of the next anuual apportionmsnt tothe city or towa 80 
failing. 

Ssc.11. The city aai town libraries shail be deemed the p“operty of the several cities and 
towns, and shall not be subject to tax «tion or to attachment or execution. 


Sec. 12. City and Towa Librsry Boards shall have power to collect aay fines and penalties 
imposed by regula ions of school Library Commission rs, which shail bs returoed to the Super- 
intendent of public instruction, and be added to each year’s apportionment, 


Sgc.13. The funds raised for schol libraries shall be apportioned to the several cities or 
towns of the state as follows: One half according to assessed valae of prop-rty, a3 appears from 
the last assessment previous tu the apportionmen., and one half according t» the number of 
school ciildren ix the severai cities and towns, as taken from the last annual report made to 
the cepartment of public instruction, previous to the apportion ment. 

Sxo. 14. Botween the tenth and fifteenth days of Marchin each year, the State Treasurer 
shall certify to the School Library Commissioners the amoun: of the school library fund in the 
treasury subject to apportionment. 

Sc 15, The apportionm snt of the school library fund sh Il be made by the School Library 
Commissioners, between the twentieth day of March and the first day of April of each year. 


8xc. 16. The School Lil gary Commissioners shall receive two dollars and fifty cents a day for 
actual service rendered, and five cents a mile for a‘l necessary trav: 1 in the p:rformaace of t heir 
duties, to be estima'ed by the usual and most direct routes of travel: Provided, the amount of 
such services sh sll. not exceed five hundred dollars for any one year. The accounts of said c»m- 
mission¢rs for service and travel shall be audited by the Secretary of State, in the manner pre- 
scribed by law for auditing all bills and accounts, and shall bs paid by the State Treasurer, out 
of the school | brary fund. 

Szc 17. All expenses incnrred for necessary printing and distribution of libraries shall be 
audited by the Secretary of State, and paii out of the school library :und. 


8xo.18, All the acts, contracts and vouchers of the School Library Commissioners shall be 
subject to a thorough examination, by the joint committee of the Legislature, appointed for the 
investigation of the several state departments, 


8xc. 19. All acts and parts of acts iaconsistent with the provisions of this act are hereby 
repealed. 


8zc. 20. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage and publication. 


In the mean time, a bill to repeal the law of 1859 had been introduced into the 
Assembly by Mr. Howland, of Kenosha, and it finally passed that body, but 
failed in the Senate. No final action was taken in the Senate on the bill to per- 
fect the system, and thus matters remain as before the session. 

Nearly $17,000 has been collected of the people at a time when they felt the 
need of every dollar that could be saved; the school fund has been depleted 
to the amount of over $15,000, weakening the schools and adding to the burden 
of local taxation, and now, for the want of proper action, this money lies idle in 
the Treasury, drawing no interest, doing no one any good, while thousands of the 
youth of our State are hungering for the mental food which that fund was de- 
signed to furnish. 

The one tenth of a mill tax must be collected again next fall, the documents 
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provided for in section 3 of the law of 1859 must be paid for, and the loss to 
the people of the State cannot be less than $3,000. 

Now, who is responsible for this state of things? Not the friends of the law 
of 1859, for they would gladly have perfected the system and invested the funds 
in such a manner as to promote the virtue and intelligence, and, through these, 
the general prosperity of the people. Not the people themselves, for, excepting 
in a few locacalities, they are manifestly in favor of the library system, and will- 
ing to furnish the means to purchase good books. We traveled in different por- 
tions of the State last fall, and we found that nearly all with whom we conversed 
were in favor of the system. Nearly all the papers in the State have contained 
articles in its favor, and no petitions were presented to the Legislature asking for 
the repeal of the law. Most of the objections urged against it were removed by 
the bill introduced into the Senate, and yet under the mistaken plea of economy 
such action was had as we have portrayed above. 

Knowing that next fall, during an exciting Presidential canvass, a careful con- 
sideration of the subject will be impossible, we thus early call the attention of 
the people to the matter, that it may be discussed, and conclusions arrived at 
which will influence the next Legislatnre to take different action from that taken 
by the last. 


JANESVILLE.—We find in the Gazette and Free Press of April 6, the reports 
of the committees appointed to examine the different schools of the city at the 
close of the winter term ; a report by the Principal of the High School, Mr. Levi 
Cass; an account of the High School exhibition, and of a social gathering of the 
teachers, pupils, and friends of the schoole. Judging from the evidence furnished 
by these papers, and from what we have heard from persons who have visited 
the schools, we conclude that they are in a very prosperous condition. They 
have an excellent corps of teachers, and the Board of Education are intelligent, 
energetic men, who are determined that their schools shall occupy the first rank. 
There are four distinct grades, Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, and High school, 
and from the report of the Principal we gather the following statistics :— 

Number of schools, or departments, 14; to wit: eight Primary, four Interme- 
diate, one Grammar, and one High school. The following table exhibits the 
number registered in the several schools during the past two terms ot the present 
school year; average number of members; the percentage of daily attendance, 
and the average age of the pupils: — 
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The per ceat. of daiiy attendance of the pupils in all the schools is unusually 
large, and proves that the schools are well managed, and the rules rigidly en- 
forced. The account of the High School exhibition is very interesting, and we 
would gladly copy some portions of it if we could spare room. Prizes were 
awarded for the best compositions and declamations. The article in this number 
of the Journal entitled ‘‘ Past and Present,” by Miss Hattie D. Clow, obtained 
the first prize, a splendidly bound copy of Webster’s Unabridged Pictorial Dic” 
tionary; and ‘‘ The Frozen Brook,” by Miss Cornelia Barrere, was adjudged by 
the committee as worthy of the second prize, a fine, illustrated copy of the Poets 
of the Nineleenth Chntury. The following prizes were also awarded for decla- 
mations :— 

Ist. Edward F. Welch, Irving’s Life of Washington, in five volumes—offered 
by Mosely & Brother. 


2d. Wm. M, Lawrence—Livingston’s Travels in Africa—offered by Rev. Mr. 
Goodspeed. 


3d. Wm. B. Rines—Scott’s Poetical Works—offered by Mr. L. Cass. 


James Benedict received a copy of Shakspeare—offered by Miss Frances A. Ba- 
con—to the best speller in the High School. 

Mr. Sleeper also presented an appropriate volume to each of the young ladies 
who competed for the prizes in composition. Mr. Sleeper was one of the com- 
mittee to award the prizes, and desired in this manner to make known his appre. 
ciation of the efforts of these young ladies, which were so creditable to them- 
selves. Mr. Fish presented to Master Duane J. Armstrong, on behalf of several 
citizens, a copy of Irving’s Life of Washington, as a testimony of their approval of 
the creditable manner in which he delivered his declamation at the exhibition. 

The following in reference to Primary schools and Teachers, copied from the 
report of the Principal, is worthy the attention of parents and school boards 
throughout the State: “ From five to nine years of age the time usually allotted 
to primary instruction, may be regarded as the most important period in the edu- 
cation of the child. Then, impressions are made and habits formed which will 
influence him, for good or for evil, through life. The excellences or defects of the 
primary schools are transferred to the higher classes and departments, thus weak- 
ening or rendering more efficient the entire system. Hence the importance of 
commencing in the primary suhool to inculcate in the mind of the child a love for 
school, for order, for truth, and for habits of punctuality, of study and concen- 
trated thought, and so to direct his education as to make him a ‘voluntary co- 
worker’ in his own development. 

“Much may be accomplished in this direction by making the school a pleasant 
place. The play ground, the furniture, and the entire arrangements of the school- 
room should be such as to promote the comfort and happiness of the pupils. The 
walls should be decorated with maps, charts, and the portraits of distinguished 
men, whose lives are examples worthy of immitation. 

“ A thoroughly qualified teacher is requisite to the success of a primary school. 
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Not one who has merely completed the course of study in some institution of learn- 
ing, and who would make the primary & stepping-stone to the higher departments 
of instruction ; but a teacher of age, skill, and experience, one who fully compre- 
hends the magnitude of his work—whose mind is so disciplined and views so com- 
prehensive as to qualify him rightly to direct the education of those ‘ whose char- 
acter it is his office to mould.’” 


CoLumBtus.—We find in the Journal an interesting uccount of the examination 
and closing exercises of the Union school in this place at the ending of the win- 
ter term of school. Mr. Lovewell, a brother of J.T Lovewell of the Madison, 
High School, is Principal, aassisted in the higher deportment by Miss Churchill. 
Miss E. B. Lowber, one of the Board of Editors of this journal, has charge of the 
intermediate department, and the primary department. divided into two sections, 
is under the care of Misses Tyng and Rosenkrans. About two hundred and fifty 
pupils are registered in the various departments. The Journal speaks in the high- 
est terms of the ability and success of the teachers in governing and teaching 
their pupils, and congratulates the people of Columbus on the advantages they 
«ossess for securing a good education for their children. 


Footv1LLE.—The Rock County Teachers’ Association met at this place April 
8d, and continued its sessions till the evening of the 5th. The attendance upon 
the day sessions numbered about fifty, of whom thirty were teachers; while that 
upon the evening sessions was quite large. A commit'ee was appointed to de- 
vise means for securing one or more lectures on educational topics, to be deliv- 
ered in each school district in the county, during the coming fall and winter ; al- 
80, to issue a circular, setting forth the object of such course of lectures, ana to 
be distributed throughout the county, especially to town Superintendents and 
district school officers. This committee consists of 8.S Rockwood, of Milton, 
8. 8. Wallihan, of Evansville, and H. A. Richards, of Footeville. It is expected 
that the next annual mee ing will be held in the fal], near the close of September 
at such place as the executive committee shall select. 


C. H, Cronk, Secretary. W. C. Wuitrorp, Pres’t, 


BeLoir —The schools of this city are in a flourishing condition and worthy of 
the patronage of the people. We believe that the effort to establish a Union 
High School has not succeeded yet, but we hope that the citizens will ere long 
unite in securing this essential to a complete system. 


PLATTEVILLE.—We copy from the Witness an account of the examination of 
teachers by H. Robbins, Esq , Town Superintendent, because we wish to com- 
mend his method to other Superintendents throughout the State. A thorough 
examination of teachers, by means of printed or written questions, would do 
much towards winnowing out the unqualified ones, and elevating the standard of 
qualifications. The Witness says: “The examination was conducted by printed 
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questions on cards; six cards with ten questions on each, and one hour allotted 
to answering the questions on each cird. Written answers, with solutions, were 
required from the class. Atthe end of the hour the cards were returned with 
the solutions of the questions to the Superintendent, who examined the same, 
and marked their percentage, according to a specific standard adopted at the 
commencement of the examination. The qucstions were so framed as to allow 
little or no margin for differences in the marking. To make the exam‘nation 
perfectly impart.al, Mr. Robbins prepared the quesions, had them printed and 
then took charge of them himself until the class was assembled for examination, 
allowing one no advantage over another. The annual examination came off last 
fall, at which time the per cent. was forty out of sixty. This spring thirty-five 
out of sixty was the standard. At the close of the examination the result was 
declared and certificates awarded to all answering thirty-nve out of sixty ques- 
tions; as the Superintendent remarked those who failed to get certificates 
ought to be satisfied as the standard was ten per eent below what it should have 
been. Some of ‘he ladies, we understand, who had failed to get certificates, re. 
marked that they did not care. They could get them in another town, which 
would do as well. 

“ As long as Town Superintendents will grant certificates to teachers who are 
not qualified to teach, and teachers will under bid each other for the sake of get- 
ting schools aud school officers will hire teachers because they are cheap, with- 
out regard to their qualifications, we may expect poor teachers, and they may 
expect poor pay, and the result will be very poor schools. 

““Me-srs E Leach, A McFall, and H. Perry were very efficient in assisting 
the Superintendent in the examination of teachers.” 


KernosHa.—From the report of the Board of Education lately published in the 
Telegraph, we learn that the number of teachers employed during the past year in 
this city is thirteen, who are di-tributed as follows: In the High School, 3; in 
Grammar Schools, 2; Intermediate, 3; Primary, 5. Though there are nominally 
but four grades, the schools are so classified that there are eleven in reality. The 
whole number of pupils enrolled during the last term was 805, actually belong- 
ing, 718 The e expense of the schools per scholar during the past year was $7, 

We copy the following in reference to school taxes from the report of the Su- 
perintenden', Hon M Frank, and from this it will be seen that Kenosha occupies 
an enviable position, educationalty, among the cities of our State :— 

“ Kenosha was the first town in the State to organize a public school on the 
union plan. Our schools have grown from a small beginning, until they have 
reached an educational standard unsurpassed by any in the State. Our citizens 
in past years have cherfully paid taxes to build school houses, and provide the 
necessary conveniences for the schools Our school houses, their fixtures and 
appurtenances, are now all paid for, and the city has no school debt. This can-~ 
not be said, perhaps, of any other city in the State, which has erected good school 
editices. Our city school taxes are now comparatively light; the annual reduc- 
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tion since 1857 is as follows: city school tax 1857, $9,444.78; 1858, $6,180.00 
1859, $3,675.00. 

It must not be supposed that taxation and money expenditures alone, have 
made our schools what they are; money, it is true, has been essential to their suc- 
cess. Nor is it altogether because the people have been fortunate in the selection 
of teachers, that our schools have been elevated to their present condition: most 
of the Principal teachers since the establishment of the school have possessed 
more than usual qualification for their profession. It must not be forgotten that 
the good name and success of our schools are largely indebted to a goodly num- 
ber of our citizens—many of whom have for several years toiled diligently, and 
expended much effort for our institutions of learning. The constant sympathy 
and sustaining influence of these friends have contributed largely to give promi- 
nence and character to the schools. Experience has proved that without the co- 
operation and influence of such friends, no amount of money or other appli- 
ances can build up good public schocls.” 

The latter part of the ab ove extract is as applicable to other places as to Ken- 
osha. 

We learn that the principal of the high school, T. J. Conatty, Esq., has been 
obliged. on account of his health, to resign his position. We trust that he will 
not be obliged to leave the teachers’ ranks for any lengthy period, as we cannot 
spare such men from the profession. Well educated, capable, and zealous, with 
a high appreciation of the responsibility of his position, he has won golden opin- 
ions as a teacher and a man from all who have witnessed his labors or made his 
acquaintance. He is at present assisting Mr. Barnard in conducting some of the 
Teachers’ Institutes. 


TEACHERS’ InsTITUTES.—Soveral Institutes have already been held this spring 
under the general direction of Chancellor Barnard, assisted by several competent 
gentlemen; and we are gratified to learn that the attendance has in most cases 
been quite large, and that much interest has been manifested on the part of Town 
Superintendents and school officers as well as teachers. 

Mr. Pickard has endeavored to be present a portion of the time at each of the 
Institutes, and he has succeeded in collecting a large amount of valuable statis- 
tical information in reference to the condition and wants of the schools, 

An Institute is now in progress jn this city, under the charge of Dr. Lord, of 
Columbus, Ohio, and it is to continue through a four weeks session. 

This is the most effective agency through which the standard of qualification 
of teachers can be raised, and the schools improved, and all will rejoice at the 
complete success of the Teachers’ Institutes. 


Tur Home MaGazing for May has a charming engraving, ‘‘ The Embroidery 
Lesson,” several fashion plates, one of them giving the new style of bonnet, and 
is filled as usual with entertaining and instructive reading, ‘‘ After the Storm,” 
will be finished in the next number, and a new story will be commenced by Miss 
Townsend, Now is a good time to subscribe. 
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“ABion.—J. F. Eberhart, of the Home and School Journal, Chicago, on the 
invitation of Chancellor Barnard, assisted in the exercises of the Institute lately 
held in this village, and we take the following in reference to it from an article 
in his Journal of April 15:— 

“ Tho Institute numbered about 100 teachers. The daily attendance was prompt 
and the interest lively, growing even more and more intanse to its close. During 
the first two days Hon. J. L. Pickard, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
was present, and left some of his zeal with the teachers. He is a strong, earnest, 
hard-working, every-day man, and is wholly absorbed in his calling’ Such men 
are useful. We want more that is substantial and practical in our educational 

-movements, and less flippant display, 

On Wednesday, Prof. Chas. H. Allen, Chancellor Barnard’s agent, arrived, and 
remained with the Institute til) Friday afternoon. We are glad occasionally to 
meet a man in an Institute who is so efficient and practical as Mr. Allen. He is 
always genial and full of energy, and never runs astray in fancy speeches, or the 
discussion of theories distant from the object in view. He entertains while he in- 
structs, giving plans and methods which are simple and may be carried directly 
into the school-room. Many Institutes are rendered almost useless for the want 
of a judicious conductor. We hope to meet Mr. Allen again.” 


PUBLICATION OF PROCEEDINGS.—We shall not be able to publish the proceed- 
ings of the Institutes in full, as they would monopolize the whole of the Journal, 
and the daily exercises, which are about the same in each institute, do not possess 
interest enough for the general reader to warrant their publication. 

If friends will send us a short account of each Institute, stating where and how 
long held,who conducted it, and the number of teachers in attendance,the whole to 
occupy not more than a half a page of the Journal, we will gladly publish it, but 
we cannot give up as much space to the proceedings as we did last fall. 

Institutes have already been held this spring at Prairie du Chien, Richland 
City, Black Earth, Tafton, Albion, Horicon, Sheboygan Falls, Waukesha, Madi- 
son and Whitewater. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD OF NORMAL REGENTS,* 


Av tHe Annuat MEETING HELD aT Mapison, Aprit 11 anv 12, 1860. 


Board met at 9 o’clock, a.., in the room of the State Superintendent. 
Present, Messrs. C. C. Sholes, W. E. Smith, 0. T. Maxon, H. Robbins, 
S. A. Bean, J. T. Clark, and S. Chapman. Absent, Messrs. L. H. Carey 
and J. West. The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 





* The manuscript was received at so lato a day that we were obliged to give the 
proceedings in this place or wait till another issue.—Ep. JouRNAL. 
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The Board then proceeded to elect officers for the ensuing year, which 
resulted in the choice of Hon. C. C. Sholes, Pres’t; Hon. W. E. Smith, 
Vice Pres’t; Silas Chapman, Sec’y. 

A report from the Agent was read, giving a detailed result of the ex- 
amination of the Normal Classes held in 1859. Examinations had been 
held at Lawrence University, Allen’s Grove Academy, Beaver Dam High 
School, Beloit College, Carroll College, Wisconsin Female College, Hori- 
con High School, Kenosha High School, Fond du Lac High School, Mil- 
waukee Female College, Milwaukee High School No. 2, Milton Academy, 
Mineral Point Institute, Oshkosh High School, Platteville Academy, 
Madison High School, Richland City Institute, and Racine High School. 


No examination had been held in Janesville High School, Galesville 
University, Albion Academy, and Evansville Academy. No report of 
examination had been received from River Falls Academy. 


The report of the Agent, together with those made by the Principals 
of the Normal Departments was made the action of the Board in the di- 
vision of the fund. 


Mr. Robbins offered the following resolution, which was unanimously 
aeopted :— 


Resolved, That all pupils, the report of whose examination on the abstract presented by the 
Agent, does not reach the following standard, be excluded. In arithmetic a standard of six; 
in geography a standard of three; and in orthography a standard of tix;—ten being the max, 
imum, or perfection. That then the three highest of the remaining studies be selected, exclu- 
sive of penmanship, and those who have not received a credit of fifteen, or §0 per cent., be also 
excluded. 


By Mr. Bean, 


That in the distribution of the normal fund, the following rule be also observed: That there 
be appropriated to each institution for those pupils reported as members of the Normal Class, 
and who have been found to be of requisite age, and to have pursued three studies for 65 days, 
the same ratio as to those found to have passed according to the foregoiug resolution; and to 
those institutions which have not been examined, the ratio found by averaging the whole num 
ber of pupils passed, to the whole number reported. 


Which was adopted. 


The Secretary having compared the reports in accordance with the fore- 
going rules, reported the result as follows: — 
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Evansville Academy was rejected on account of incompleteness of 
report. 

A communication from Kenosha High School was read and directed to 
be placed on file. 

A communication from the Agent was read, setting forth hls plan for 
holding County Institutes for the current year, which was ordered on file. 

A communication was received from Prof. Hoyt, tendering to the mem- 
bers of the Board a copy of the 5th volume of the Transactions of the 
State Agricultural Society, for which the thanks of the Board were ren- 
dered. 

Mr. Kilgore appeared before the Board in behalf of Evansville Academy 
and Madison High School. The Board listened to his statement, but 
declined receding from their former action. 

The ratio of division of $20 to each pupil allowed was then adopted. 

The Agent made a verbal report, on hearing of which the following 
resolutions were adopted: — 


Resolved 1, That no person shall be return d asa normal pupil by any institution applying 
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for aid from the fand distributed by this board, who did not before being admitted and regard. 
ed as 8 member of the normal class, make application in writing for admission to the same» 
setting forth his or her name in full, age at last birth day, residence, township and ceunt y, and 
desire to prepare for teaching, and intention to teach at least two years in the state, and, at the 


same time, pass a satisfactory examination, by oral and written questions, in the studies pre™ 


scribed by the Board. A record of the examination and the original application for admission 
shall be subject at all times to the examination of the Agent or Secretary of the Board. 


2. No Institution shall draw for a second or third year on the same normal pupil unlcss said 
pupil has given satisfactory evidence by an oral or written examination, by the Agent or other- 
wise, of having mastered the course of study of the preceeding year; and the examination of 
the second and third years shall turn more and more on the qualities of character and knowl 
edge of the principl:s and methods of education which are essential to the highest success in 
theSteaching and discipline of schools. 


8. It shall be the duty of the Agent of this Board, as far as possible, to visit personally, or by 
some one employed to aesist him in Teachers’ Institutes, every institution which has given no- 
tice to the Secretary of having established, according o the requirements of this Board, a Nor- 
mal Class, and to subject the Normal pupils in each institution visited to an oral and written 
examination in matter and manner as uniform as possible. 


\ 
I. He may decline all examinations where the Normal Class has not been established and 
conducted according to the law,and the regulations of this Board. 


II. He may exclude from examination any person who does uot give satisfactory evidence of 
being a Normal Pupil aecording to the regulations of the Board, and who at the time has not 
been pursuing for sixty-five consecutive school days at least three of the studies required for the 
year iu the course for which he is presented, or whose general character and deportment are 
such as to unfit him for a teacher. 


III. The examination by the Agent,of pupils presented for the first time,shall be on the stud - 
of the first year’s course, and a thorough review of the preparatory studies. Of the pupils pre- 
sented for the second time, upon the studies of the second year, with areviow of the first year’s 
sourse; and for the third time, upon the studies of the whole course, 


IV. That the report of the examinations to this Board shall exhibit, 1, the result a3 to each 
pupil ia every study; 2, the result in each study for each institution ; 8, theaggregate and ave- 
rage result in each study for all the institutions examined. 

Resolved, That the Agent be requested to draw out the details of a system of Teachers’ Cer 
tificates to be issued by the Board, and submit the same to the next meeting. 


SILAS CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


Correspondents with the Board will please direct all communications 
relating to examinations of Normal Classes, and to Teachers’ Institutes, 
to Hon. Henry Barnard, Madison. 


All notices of formation of Normal Classes, applications for blanks, 
and information generally concerning the operations of the Board, to S. 
Chapman, Secretary, Milwaukee. 








